FROM NORMAN TIMES TO OUR OWN DAY

IN THE CRYPT AT DURHAM
Durham cathedral contains a great deal of Norman architecture, for the present structure was
/begun in the eleventh century. The building was closely associated with a monastery, and in
the above photograph we get a peep at the crypt beneath what was the monks' dormitory.
This is a wonderful example of a vaulted roof. The majority of crypts are underground
chambers used either for religious services or else for burials.

NO sooner were the Normans set-
tled in England than they set to
work to build great churches
and cathedrals.   Before they had been
a century in the country they had prac-
tically finished the great  cathedrals
of  St.   Paul's  in  London,  Norwich,
Gloucester,   Winchester,   St.   Albans,
Durham and Lincoln.

It was an achievement so marvellous
that it almost reminds us of the creation
of Stonehenge. Think what England was
in those days. Her whole population was
much less than two millions; there were
no roads, no means of transport, no sort
of building appliances. It is certain that
the greater part of the people had to be
employed in producing food, while a
considerable number were kept under

arms. The more one considers the
matter, the more mysterious it seems
that such immense and beautiful build-
ings could be created in so com-
paratively short a time.

The Growth of the Gothic Style.

The Norman style of building is
characterised by massive pillars and
semicircular arches. Such arches put
great pressure upon the side walls of the
building. In the language of archi-
tecture, they "exercise a thrust," so
the Romanesque and Norman builders
dared not give a vaulted roof so broad
a span as the nave of a cathedral.
Beams were used instead, and cathe-
drals had wooden ceilings, the timber
being usually oak.
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